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Memorabilia. 7 


()NE of the most striking recent announce- 
ments from America is that concerning 
the proposed two great belts of forest from 
one side of the continent to the other which 
are to redress the injury done to soil and 
climate by the reckless deforestation of so 
many great tracts of the soil. Recollection 
of this made us read with special interest 
a carefully written life—by Mrs. Edna L. 
Jacobsen—of Franklin B. Hough (1822-1885), 
a pioneer of scientific forestry in America, 
which will be found in the current number 
of New York History. Son of a physician, 
and himself trained as a physician, he was 
one of those born naturalists—like Charles 
Darwin, or Edward Wilson—who really see 
and ponder over whatever catches their eye 
in nature, and’are rewarded for this assiduous 
devotion by having all sorts of nature’s 
secrets disclosed to them. They all ramble 
much afoot, and are patient carriers of loads 
of specimens, and while in the end fixing 
on some topic as their favourite, make shrewd 
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observations in the rest. Hough’s interest in 
forests seems to have started with meteor- 


ology—with learning the effect of the drying | 


up of swamps on the mortality rate amo 
the St. Regis Indians for one thing. By 187 
his knowledge of the value of forests was so 
well recognised that he was one of seven com- | 
Missioners appointed to consider the advis- 
ability of preserving forests and game in a 
large tract in northern New York by convert- 
ne this into a public ‘‘ park’; and to him 
fell the task of making the requisite investi- | 
gations and preparing the report. Among 
arguments in favour of the scheme, he urged 
importance of forests as lessening danger 
from floods, contributing to moderate tem- 
rature and tending to prevent conditions 
avourable to cholera. His labours for the 
time being were in vain; and it is stated that 
the failure was in part due to the use of the 





| word ‘‘ park ’’ (not then extended to its pre- 


sent meanings) which gave rise to a belief 


| ‘that a few rich gentlemen of leisure were 
| trying to gain at state expense a place to in- 


dulge their favorite pastime.’’ However, he 
was not to be discouraged. In 1873 he read 
an important paper on Forests and Forest 
Culture before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, pointing to re- 
cords covering half-a-century as evidence for 
the contention that forests influence climate, 
and suggesting that Congress should receive 
a memorial on the subject. Again he was 


| not only on the committee appointed for this 
| purpose, but was left to do the drafting. The 


memorial, by Hough’s exertions, eventually 
got through to Congress, but nothing came of 
it. ‘‘ Because the danger [i.e. consequent 
on reckless de-forestation] is not immediateiy 
pressing, and apparent to the reason rather 
than to the senses, too many of our public 
men look upon the exhaustion of our timber 
supplies as a calamity that may not come in 
our day and therefore it is to them of little 
account,’’ he wrote to a Bavarian professor. 
The first concrete result of his work was his 
appointment by the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, under instructions from Congress, to 
investigate the whole question and report 
upon it. This was done, after a vast amount 
of labour, in three reports, over the expense 
of publishing which the committee for print- 
ing showed itself somewhat niggardly—it is 
true they were immense. However, in the 
end a Department of Agriculture was created 
and Hough found himself chief of it. In 
1881 he came for some months to Europe, 
where he made himself acquainted with what 
was being done in forestry. He had effect- 
ively accomplished many of his aims when 
in 1885 he died at the age of sixty-three. 


*‘RENCH criticism or appreciation of Eng- 
lish writers usually strikes us as inter- 


| esting, and we therefore give our readers a 


part of a long article in the second Sep- 
tember number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, in which M. Raymond Las Vergnas 
has an amusing and sympathetic, yet dis- 
criminating, account of Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton, whom, on several grounds but princi- 
pally for his love of France, he is concerned 
to praise. He devotes one section of the study 
to Mr. Chesterton’s affection for the Middle 
Ages. A rather curious remark, which here 
escapes his pen by the way, takes ‘‘ la secousse 
morale ’’ which Mr. Chesterton underwent on 
the occasion of the Boer War as ‘“‘l’origine 
de l’éclosion de son génie.’’ And he goes on 
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to note that “‘ M. Chesterton est resté fidéle 
a ce beau souvenir: il plaide toujours en 
faveur des humbles et des déshérités.”’ 
Among ideas derived from mediaevalism, 
Mr. Chesterton’s views about the oath are 
chosen for notice by his French admirer. 
The serf of the Middle Ages swore to be is 
Lord’s ‘‘man’’; true, but that was, in a 
sense, regaining freedom by acknowledging a 
bond. The serf was not, like the slave, a 
chattel. Again, between man and wife there 


was once the bond of a mutual oath. Modern 
law has substituted for this a contract: 
divorce thence becomes possible, and the 


break-up of families. The oath, heroic and 
noble, should be restored. On feminism, our 
author seems to like Mr. Chesterton’s pleas- 
ant mockeries and professed desire to adjust 
the world by gentleness to the nature of 
women, rather than have women adjusted 
by a pseudo-masculinity to the harshness cf 
the world. This anti-feminism is compatible 
both with delicacy and dignity in the concep- 
tion of the true place of women, and also 
with what M. Las Vergnas calls the ‘‘ roman- 
tisme de l’humilité.’”” With humility goes 
voluntary limitation of desires and demands 
one life (we recall the mediaeval manner, 
by means of an oath) and we find our 
author quoting with high appreciation — 
against the violent arrogation of all rights 
and chances to oneself in this disorganised 
world—a passage on the folly of straining to 
be, as it were, everybody, to travel on a hun- 
dred lines at once, and to live a hundred lives 
at once, This raises the question of education, 
and the remarkable thing here is that with 
an education on the mediaeval plan, we 
might find ourselves going back from the now 
belauded internationalism, back even from 
nationalism, and shrinking down into one’s 
own town, or one’s own quarter of the town, 
into a ‘‘ Campanilisme de paroisse,’’ is our 
critic’s witty expression for it. On this par- 
ticular side of Chesterton’s mind and work, 
M. Las Vergnas goes on to say: 

On s’accordera peut-étre & penser que le 
médiévalisme de M. Chesterton, par sa fougue, 
sa sincerité et ses défaillances méme, lui com- 
pose une figure singuliére dans les lettres con- 
temporaines. 


(THE Genealogists’ Magazine for September 
has a word from the Editors encouraging 
would-be contributors to send to them, and 
the number—with its excellent brief family 
history of the Lancashire Turtons, up to 
1400—should in itself prove stimulating in 
that way. The Turton history is the work 











of Lt.-Col. Turton, D.S.0., who begins by 
rejecting the usual etymology of the name as 
‘ Tower-town ’’ in favour of the suggestion 
of Sephton in the ‘ Handbook of Lancashire 
Place Names,’ approved by Ekwall in ‘ The 
Place Names of Lancashire,’ which derives 
the name from Thor. Turton, 4 miles north 
of Bolton, has near it a large tower which 
may possibly have been founded in the earliest 
years of the twelfth century, and goes back, 
as it now stands, to the end, probably, of the 
fourteenth—duly equipped with old armour, 
underground passages and dungeons and a 
ghost. As for the Turton family, the first 
of them in Lancashire is a Sir William de 
Turton who was living in 1204, and may have 
sprung from the Lathom family. The 
heiress of Turton married a Tarbock, and 
the pedigree goes down with sufficient clear- 
ness to well into the next century. Much 
of the article is concerned with Lancashire 
Turtons who have left considerable traces of 
themselves, but are not easily fitted into the 
pedigree of the main line. Considering the 
warlike tower and the warlike significance of 
the name, there is something pleasant about 
the arms of the early Turtons, which were 
Argent, ten trefoils vert. The author tells 
us that no family except the Turtons and the 
Mcres—who acquired them through a Turton 
heiress—ever bore ten trefoils as their arms. 

A short note by one of the Editors gives us 
depositions taken in the autumn of 1647 con- 
cerning a house called Boveney Court in 
Buckinghamshire, which was reported to be 
haunted. The deponents seem to have pretty 
good grounds for their belief that this was 
so, but it is remarkable that nothing but 
hearsay is brought forward. 


(THE Seventy-second Annual Report of the 
Birmingham Public Libraries records the 
gift during this last year of many valuable 
MSS. to the Reference Library. A collec- 
tion of several thousand deeds, rentals, 
accounts, letters and other papers relating 
to estates in Warwickshire, has been pre- 
sented by Mr. E. G. Tibbits; this includes 
early documents relating to Aston Church 
and the Holte Family, and a twelfth-century 
charter of Hubert, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury—the earliest Birmingham document yet 
acquired by the Reference Library. The Holte 
family is represented also by a collection of 
about two hundred manuscripts presented by 
Mr. A. J. Zimmerman. : 

The number of manuscripts catalogued this 
year—1,920—exceeds by 39 per cent. that 
catalogued last year. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
FRANCIS FORBES : 





A neat XVIII-Century ‘‘ Book FarMer."”! | 


HEN Donaldson compiled his ‘ Agricul- 
tural Biography’ in 1854, he was only 
able to find one of Francis Forbes’s produc- 
tions in the British Museum Library. It 
was the work entitled ‘ The Improvement of 
Waste Lands’ published in 1778, and Don- 


aldson’s comments upon it lead to the con- | 


clusion that Forbes was the theorist of whom 
all the self-styled practical writers of his 
time complained. Forbes himself would not, 
of course, have admitted this impeachment, 
but Donaldson leaves little room for doubt 
as to his opinion of the book. It is, he re- 
marks, ‘‘ mostly composed of speculative pro- 
jects, as canals, plantations of oaks and 
osiers, the cultivation of hemp and other 
exotic ideas.”’ 

Donaldson was aware that Forbes had 
written another book, entitled ‘The Exten- 
sive Practice of the New Husbandry,’ in the 
same year; a copy of this work is also to 
be found in the British Museum Library to- 
day; but he does not seem to have known 
of two other works which are now in the col- 


lection at the Rothamstead Experimental | 


Station. 
ments in Agriculture,’ 1784, and ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Dissertations on Rural 
1785, and are so very evidently literary com- 
pilations rather than a result of a practical 


farming life that Donaldson’s remarks seem | 


more accurate when all the works have been 
perused. 


The family resemblance between the books | 


led to an erroneous contemporary comment. 
The second edition of ‘ The Extensive Prac- 


tice of the New Husbandry ’ was issued in | 


1786, and the British Museum copy has a 
manuscript note on the leaf opposite the title- 
page which seems to have been inserted by 
an early owner; he says: 


The first Edition of this work was published | 


in 1784 with the Title ‘The Modern Improve- 
ments in Agriculture Containing the Principle 
of Tillage and Vegetation.’ 


1A “book-farmer ” in eighteenth-century 
England was the name given to writers on 
farming who were suspected of having made 
compilations, and who had no practical ex- 
perience, 


These are ‘The Modern Improve- | 


Subjects,’ | 


The author’s advertisement is, however, 
dated Sept. 11, 1777, and a comparison of 
the contents shows this remark to have been 
misinformed. 

Since Forbes was an ardent partisan of 
| the drill husbandry and a great admirer of 
| Tull, his books discuss this subject very fully. 

The material for discussion being almost 
identical at the dates when the different books 
were issued, there is an unavoidable simi- 
larity in the matter presented, but varia- 
tions in other respects invalidate the state- 
ment that the works were the same produc 
tion with changed title. 

‘The Improvement of Waste Lands’ stands 
in a category of its own because it is not 
concerned with the drill husbandry. In the 
introduction, indeed, Forbes expresses the 
opinion that improvement had been concen- 
trated too much on reclaiming land for 
arable, while the possibility of reclaiming for 
pasture and meadow had been neglected. 
This is a partial statement and only contains 
a degree of truth. Probably more land had 
been reclaimed for arable than for grazing, 
but there is no doubt that more attention 
was being paid to grassland than in former 
times. 

In pursuance of this idea, Forbes makes 
a few suggestions. Peat lands, he says, were 
only being used to supply fuel, whereas they 
might be used for hay if they were near to 
running water or a river, or, if not, for 
| aquatic plants after the peat had been cut. 
| Those are, he says, ‘‘ improvements not gen- 

erally known, having been made but of late 

years, and that only in one part of Berk- 
| shire, and its neighbourhood.’’ This was 
near Newbury. The method of reclaiming 
this kind of land when it was near a river 
| or running water, was by forming water- 
meadows. He calls this system ‘‘ watering ”’ 
or ‘‘ flooding’’ land and says that it had 
| been mentioned in general terms by several 
writers, but that they had given no specific 
directions to those who wished to take their 
advice.2 He supplies the deficiency by ex- 
plaining how it was done in Berkshire an‘ 
Wiltshire, and describing the construction 
of the drains, stops, etc. The flooding should 
be begun in November and the land kept 
under water during any frosts to prevent it 
| being damaged. 


The young grass by this means being kept 





2 Cf. however, Rowland Vaughan: ‘ Most 
approved and long experienced Waterworks,’ 
1607 and Walter Blith: ‘The English Im- 
prover improved,’ 1652. 
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in a growing state in winter, when the grass 


of other meadows and pastures is at a stand, is | 


a singular benefit to the farmer, being thereby 
provided with early feed for his sheep. 


If grazed the water-meadows should be 
watered again as soon as the sheep are 
moved. It was not the usual practice to lay 
any manure on water-meadows, but Forbes 
thinks that where there is only a thin, clear 
water, some sorts of manure might add 
greatly to its fertility. Such manures were 
peat, coal, ashes or marl sown thinly before 
the flooding. He estimates the produce ot 
a zood water-meadow at from four to six tons 
of hay per annum, taken in two cuts. This 
in his opinion far exceeded the profit to be 
made from corn-land. The sheep should not 
be fed on the meadows in March, April or 
May, as that would prevent two crops of 
hay being got, and cattle must not graze then, 
as they would break down the works, 

Other means of reclaiming land described 
are the obvious ones of draining marshes and 
marling. Among the tree-planting projects, 
fruit-trees are mentioned, and the old prac- 
tice of growing cider-apple trees in the hedge- 
rows of Monmouth, Devon and Hereford is 
favourably remarked upon. Forbes is even 
more enthusiastic about pear-trees, and says 
that it 


is wonderful this tree is not more propagated 
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Consolidation of holdings was not, how. 
ever, to the public advantage. The occu. 
piers of small and middling holdings kept 
cows upon each of them, and this enabled 
them to keep hogs in proportion and young 
store cattle and poultry. As a result, the 
market and the neighbourhood were supplied 
with butter, cheese, milk, pigs, veal, fowls 
and eggs. The great farmer looked upon 


| these products as of too small account and 


only kept enough to supply his own house. 
hold, making the market short and raising 
the price of these valuable foodstuffs, 
Another disadvantage of the large farms was 
that the fields most distant from the house 
were poorly cultivated and some allowed to 
go to waste, whereas if these had been parts 
of small holdings, they would have been care- 


| fully farmed. 


This question was intimately bound up 


with that of bringing the waste into culti- 


vation, and Forbes criticises the idea of lay- 
ing out the reclaimed land in 500-acre farms. 


| He speaks of examples he has collected of 


for making perry; a liquor, when in _perfec- | 
tion, very little inferior to the most celebrated 


French wines, imported here at an amazing 
expense; for good perry is frequently mistaken 
for champaign; and it is well 
some dealers sell one for the other. 


known that | 


the improvement effected by different people, 
and gives their figures. 


Most of the data for such calculations 
adds), greatly exceeds the truth ... Mr. North, 
I believe, was the first who set this wonderful 
scheme agoing; his account is perfectly vision- 
ary, and not at all supported by real practice; 
indeed it is too enormously absurd. However 
his example has been followed by many writers 
since his time, his errors magnified and 
vended with exaggerations, which make their 
publications pure romances. Had it been 


| confined to timber, the mischief had been less 


This suggestion seems to be one of the exotic | 


ideas despised by Donaldson. 

The discussion of the relative merits of 
large and small farms contains a good deal 
of familiar material still used in a contro- 
versy not yet settled and which can only be 
settled for an individual in accordance with 
the kind of farming considered and the final 
object proposed for rural living. 

Small farms could be let at a higher rent 
per acre than larger units, because the 
farmers of big areas could not afford the 
higher rent. ‘The larger farmers could, how- 
ever, cultivate at a less expense than the 
small-holder, and consequently wished to con- 
soliated their holdings by absorbing the small 
ones on their boundaries. The landlord also 
had the advantage of paying less for re- 
pairs because the new tenant either pulled 


down the old buildings or let them to his | 


injurious; but it unfortunately has been pro- 
pagated through almost every species of use- 
ful plants, and indeed some useless ones too; 
the seeds of which have been sold at extrava- 
gant prices, though not of the least value. 
Thus a science, in itself the most interesting 


| and important to mankind in general, by the 
| mercenary unaccountable management of some 


late writers, has been vilely prostituted to 
to serve their own sinister purposes, to the 
discredit of this most necessary art, and the 
disappointment and loss of those who have too 


| much relied upon their fabulous accounts and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


calculations. 

This condemnation is much like the later 
criticism Donaldson aims at Forbes himself, 
but Forbes cites a number of his contem- 
poraries, and it is sometimes difficult to tell 
whether he is making extracts from other 
writings or giving the reader the benefit of 
his own observations. 

Forbes’s earliest book—‘ Miscellaneous Dis- 


labourers, when they did not, of course, need | sertations on Rural Subjects’ — was of a 


to be kept in repair. 


much more general character than this and 
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was also greatly concerned with drilling seed, 
then known as the New Husbandry, although 
that subject was expanded in the later works, 
one of which deals exclusively with it. The 
general outline of the ‘ Miscellaneous Disser- 
tions,’ and the ideas that Forbes wished to 
advertise are aptly described in his own in- 
troduction. He says: 


The following Dissertations are upon sub- 
jects of importance in rural oeconomy. Some 
of them have been treated of by others in a 
general way, but there is much room for im- 
provement. This will appear on the perusal 
of the shortest of these, viz. that relating to 
Fences... - 

The next is a very extensive article. Man- 
ures are used by husbandmen universally. 
Without their aid, lands would sink greatly 
below their present value. Farms that are 
much deficient in manure are low rented; but 
where manures abound, the tenant has_ the 
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means of improvement, and can afford to pay | 


a good rent. He may, notwithstanding, use 
too much manure, or apply it improperly... 

The qualities of manure, and in what man- 
ner they operate on land, are points of inquiry 
that merit the attention of all cultivators of 
land: in these we are not much assisted by 
the common practice of farmers; who are not 
accurate in making experiments, and 
rarely keep any register of them, The opera- 
tions of bodies and of manures in particular 
are traced with much difficulty; and what has 
rendered them the more so, is the propensity 
to form hypotheses upon theories, unsupported 
by experiments. It has long been a current 
opinion, that nitre or other salts were the 
causes of fertility; and consequently, that 
those manures that were found to be the 
greatest enrichers of land, contained a large 
proportion of those salts: this was said of 
the several sorts of marle, lime, and others. 
But when it was discovered by experiments, 
that they contained no salts, it was then said 
that they attracted them from the air; but 
this also is now found to be an error; and 
therefore we must endeavour to account for 
the operation of manures, in such manner as 
is warranted by accurate experiments. ; 
This is not a matter of mere theory: just 
principles lead to a right practice, as we shall 
see in the present case... 


He divides all manures into three groups, 
vegetable, animal and fossil, as follows: 


Vegetable manures are whole plants, or parts 


very | 
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urine, woollen rags, ete. 

Fossil manures are several kinds of earth, 
clay, sand, chalk, marle, shells, lime, lime- 
stone-gravel, common salt, etc. All _ these, 


| and mixtures of them, as soap-boiler’s ashes, 


tanner’s bark, lime rubbish, etc. are found 
useful for improving and enriching of land. 

This classification is completed by a state- 
ment of his own theory of the action of 
manures and those of other people with their 
experiments upon the use of fertilisers. The 
use and method of application of the differ- 
ent material rounds off the whole. 

The section of the book devoted to the, then, 
new drill husbandry, deals with Tull in the 
same manner as do the later works, but does 
not give so much information about Tull’s 
life as ‘ The Modern Improvements in Agri- 
culture.’ It supplies, however, a clearer re- 
production of Tull’s plate than the original. 
The other contributors to the discussion of the 
new methods mentioned are Chateau Vieux, 
du Hamel, Mr. Craik, Wynn Baker and Ran- 
dall of York. The machine invented by the 
last is said to have been very deficient in its 
performance. Baldwin, of Clapham, in 
Surrey, was another inventor, but his 


| machine, like all the others, was defective 
| in one particular; they were limited to sow 


at certain stated distances. Various experi- 
ments gathered out of the writings of these 
authors are given. 

There is at the end of the book a truly 
theoretic essay entitled ‘An Experimental 
Dissertation on the Force of Running Water,’ 
which, however, deals, amongst other things 
of a great deal less value, with the construc- 
tion of water-mills. 

As its title-page says, ‘The Extensive 
Practice of the New Husbandry’ applies 
itself almost exclusively to this subject, and 
attempts to summarise the arguments which 
were reaching an extreme at the time.4 The 
publication of this work is stated in the ad- 
dress to the reader contained in the second 
edition, to have been delayed by the author's 
death, and an edition of Tull which Forbes 


| had prepared failed to see the light for this 


of them, ploughed into the land, while in a | 


growing state, and in full sap; as clover, peas, 
vetches, buckwheat, sea-weeds, etc., and the 
several parts of plants, their roots, branches, 
leaves, bark and seeds. Also, sawdust, malt- 
dust, peat-ashes, wood-ashes, and soot, rape- 
dust, kelp, and vegetable salts and oils, etc. 
Animal manures are the several parts of 
animals, their flesh, fat, blood, inwards, hair, 
bones, horns, hoofs; and the dung and urine 
of animals, horses, black cattle, sheep, hogs, 
pigeons, poultry, rabbits, human ordure and 


reason. His own explanation of the neces- 
sity for the publication is given in the intro- 
duction. 


Some late Writers on Agriculture having 
raised objections to the New Husbandry; it 
was thought necessary, and the most agreeable 


3 See Jethro Tull: 
husbandry,’ 1731. 

4 Cf. T. H. Marshall ‘Jethro Tull and the 
“New Husbandry” of the 18th century’ 
Econ. Hist. Rev. ii (1929) pp. 41 ff. 
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method, to satisfy the public of the great 
utility of this Husbandry, to produce from 
authors of credit their extensive experience 
and successful practice of this culture for a 
long series of years; which it is presumed will 


| 
| 


fully prove, that its principles are founded in | 


nature, and that the general practice thereof 
will be a national benefit. 


This partisanship of the innovation was 
not altogether selfless, although we are bound 
to assume that his arguments had at least 
convinced Forbes himself. 
among the supporters of the new method, 
Forbes had invented or designed machines to 
do the work. Some part of the farmers’ hesi- 
tation in adopting drilling was no doubt, as 
Forbes says, due to the want of proper in- 
struments for the purpose. He therefore 
proposes to make and supply them at cheap 
rates and to give notice in the Daily Adver- 
tiser and the St. James’s Gazette when the 
first were ready. He expected then to have 
the machines for sale in a few weeks, and 
was writing in 1777. He generously offers 
that he will explain away any difficulties his 
customers may encounter in the use of the 
machines they buy and will publish both 
these explanations and the results of experi- 
ments which he then proposed to undertake. 

His business instincts, or perhaps those of 
his publisher, did not allow his own activi- 
ties as a manufacturer, if, indeed, he ever 
made a machine, to exclude an advertise- 
ment of one of his competitors in this busi- 
ness from the work. Prominently placed 
next to the title-page there is an advertise- 
ment of a drill-plough on Tull’s principles 
to sow all seeds from beans to turnips and 
lucerne, 
at an unparalleled and unexpected low Price, 
occasioned by the ingenious Construction of 
it. By Mr. Joseph Tyler, Cabinet Maker, at 
No. 54, in Wardour Street, in Soho. 

Numerous experiments in the new hus- 
bandry are described, and some figures are 
given to show the advantages to be derived 
from its practice, while the appendices sup- 
ply more figures and instruction. Some of 
these were derived from Baker and some had 
been published in the Ledger, being collected 
in Forbes’s book ‘‘ for convenience.” Dr. 
Templeman, the Secretary to the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, also supplies 
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Agriculture’ must also have been first pub- 
lished at about the same date. The new edi- 
tion of 1784 should therefore be read as if 
it were contemporary with the other books, 
and not as if it were the result of an experi- 
ence ripened and developed by the passage of 
several years. The preface, apparently writ- 


| ten by another hand, explains that the book 


is a compendium of the best improved prac- 


| tices and again of the New Husbandry, and 


Like many others | 


| the intelligent and practical Readers. 


‘Practical Observations on the Culture of | 


Lucerne, Turnips, Burnet, Timothy Grass, 
Fow! Meadow Grass.’ 

Since ‘ The Extensive Practice of the New 
Husbandry’ was delayed in its issue by 
Forbes’s death, ‘ Modern Improvements 1n 





| with success, should 


runs as follows: 


Agriculture being a subject of great extent, 
and of universal use, much has been written 
upon it by ancient and modern authors. The 
improvements made in the art of late years, 
and the curious and useful instruments in. 
vented to facilitate the practice of it, are par. 
ticularly valuable, but not so generally known 
as they deserve. To extend the knowledge of 
them is the intention of this publication. Not 
by attempting a General Body or System of 
Husbandry, a task for which few, very few, 
are qualified; but by selecting the most 
valuable matters from the best authors, and 
connecting them in a clear and concise method; 
which the author hopes will be acceptable to 
Some 
experiments that he has himself made will be 
inserted, and such instruments as are most 
useful, and he has found so from experience; 
having tried not a few of those invented by the 
most ingenious cultivators... 

‘The general design is expressed in the title 
page; and consists chiefly of the present most 
approved practice of the common husbandry, 
A general division of soils. The method of 
tilling, manuring and cropping them respec- 
tively. Some new improvements adapted to 
that way of culture, lately ateodaned: and 
others proposed and described. The __ best 
methods of draining wet and springy land, 
Also of watering and flooding land to a great 
improvement; etc. . 

The new husbandry is described; the prin- 
ciples are stated and the objections consid. 
ered 


If any further excuse were needed, it is 
supplied by Forbes’s introduction, in which 
he very rightly says: 

Our knowledge in agriculture, and the im- 
provements that have been made in it, are 


the result of observations from facts and ex- 
periment, which we daily find are our surest 


| guides in the practice of this art; and _ that 


theories, however plausible, do often mislead 
us, and are not to be depended upon until the 
truth of them is confirmed by reported ex- 
periments. 

Hence it is necessary, that those who would 
understand agriculture, or would practice it 
be well acquainted wit 


| what has been done by the most skilful Cul- 


tivators. This we propose to show, and to 
describe the best instruments for performing 
it. 
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any of the writers on agriculture fall within 
the limits of the class of the most skilful cul- 
tivators whose example he wishes followed, 
and when he comes to describe the drilling 
system in Chapter xii., writes: 

What we have hitherto said, relates to the 
Common Husbandry, which, so far as tillage 
is concerned, is not practised upon any cer- 
tain principle, but from imitation and custom 
of the place; and for this reason, when farmers 
remove, they are often at a loss how to culti- 
vate properly, lands they have not been accus- 
tomed to, much more than those who prac- 
tice Agriculture upon rational principles. 

The ancient Roman authors, and most of 
those who have since wrote upon this subject, 
abound in precepts, but do not support their 
directions by reasons founded upon any just 
theory; and hence it was that the following 
incident happened, as we find it related by Mr. 
Tull. 


Searce any subject has had more of the 
ornaments of learning bestowed upon it, than 
Agriculture has, by ancient and modern 
writers. But a late great man (Lord Chan- 
cellor Talbot) who was the Cicero of this age, 
having perused all their books of husbandry, 
ordered them, notwithstanding their eloquence, 
to be carried on a handbarrow out of his 
study, and thrown into the fire, that others 
should not lose their time in reading them, 
as he had done. He declared he could not 
for his life guess what these authors would 
be at; for they treated of an art, wherein they 
had formed no manner of principles. 

This, says, Mr. Tull, I was told ... I have 
no reason to doubt the truth of it. 
Why our moderns, continues 
treated of the subject very superficially, a 
reason may be given; viz. Mr. Evelyn wrote 
no treatise of Agriculture; Mr. Lawrence was 
a divine; Mr. Bradley an academic; Dr. 
Woodward was a physician; Mr. Houghton an 
apothecary; these for want of practice, could 
not have the true theory; and the writers 
who are acquainted with the common practice, 
as Mr. Mortimer and others (whether for want 
of leisure, or not being qualified, I 
know) have said very little of any theory. 


A good life of Tull follows a little later. 


Forbes’s subscription to Tull’s work was a 
little late. 


he, have 


bund for nearly thirty years when it was 
revived and supported by such writers as 
Forbes. The explanation of this circum- 
stance which Forbes provides is that the 
booksellers, who could not prevail upon Tull 
to sell his copyright, had compiled a Prac- 
tical Treatise on Agriculture which attacked 
the ‘ Horse Houghing Husbandry ’ and killed 
the system for some years. In his day the 
practice had been adopted by the Kentish 
farmers and some others who were accounted 


| 


Forbes is not altogether convinced that | the best husbandmen. 


do not | 


They had, however, 
formerly been as much averse from drilling 
and hoeing as the most slovenly farmers 
then were. 

Many of the examples and experiments 
quoted in this book are the same as those 
noted in Forbes’s other publications, but 
there are some variations, and some names 
not mentioned elsewhere are included ; experi- 
ments with a number of different arable crops 
are noticed as in the other books, but are im 
the main collected from the works of other 
writers, 

The book is completed with a description 
of the cultivation of clover and the grasses 
and with some experiments on cabbage, 
turnip-cabbage and turnips and carrots. The 
potato is another crop which arouses this 
writer’s enthusiasm, and he cites a number 
of contemporary experiments and gives a 
fairly large collection of data on the subject 
of their cultivation. 

Although Forbes makes no pretence about 
his work and fully acknowledges the sources 
of his information, he, in common with 
other farming authors, lays claim to prac- 
tical experience and personal experiment. 
He may have justice on his side since it 1s 
unlikely that any but a few of the educated, 
a limited class in his time, should not have 
been acquainted with some form of farming, 
the most important industry of the country. 
The nature of his books, and the duplication 
of material which occurs in them, shows, 
however, that he is rather more a_ literary 
farmer than may have been usual. He has 
the virtue that a lets this appear, and his 
books may have been useful summaries ot 
the contemporary state of some of the con- 
troversial subjects which were being so widely 
discussed, but this does not prevent him 
from being classified as one of the closest ap- 


| proximations to that ill-defined conception, 


| 


The practice of his theory had | 
practically died with him and had been mori- | 


a 


| 





the ‘‘ Book Farmer.”’ 
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N.B. I am indebted to Rothamsted Experi- 


mental Station Library for Nos. 1 and 4 which 
are not in the British Museum. A copy of 
No. 3 has been recently acquired by the 
Library of the Ministry of Agriculture. 


G. E. FusseEtt. 


BURTON IN THE XVIII CENTURY. 


T has long been known that the wits of tie 
eighteenth century went to Burton's 
“Anatomy of Melancholy ’ for miscellaneous 
information which they used without ack- 
nowledgement. Some notes on the use of 
Burton in the Tatler and Spectator essays 
may be of interest, however, since those 
essays afford a very fair sample of the taste 
of the times. Burton, no longer venerated 
by the new scholars, was none the less read. 
It has been pointed out that a good share of 
Tatler No. 2 was derived from Burton’s story 
of the curing of a scold (Robert Burton, ‘The 
Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 1854, p. 658). It 


was altogether fitting that Steele, in his 
assumed character of Isaac _ Bickerstaff, 


astrologer and doctor of physic, should be 
indebted to Burton. Tatler, No. 107, gives 
an account of one of the doctor’s patients, 
a young man in love with a coquette. While 
the business of feeling the pulse quicken at 
the mention of the lady’s name was common 
in mediaeval medicine, it is more than likely 
that Steele got his version from Burton, par- 
ticularly since Bickerstaff also gives the 
advice Burton (Jbid., pp. 551 ff.) gives, to 
travel or fall in love with something else. 
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Burton was eminently suited to the char- | 


acter of Isaac Bickerstaff, a man engaged in 
the occupation of purveying ancient wisdom. 
The science of the previous century was the 
logical stock-in-trade of one of the outmoded 
scientists. There was less in the character 


of the Spectator which suited with the know- 
ledge of Burton, and consequently we are 
less apt to find frequent borrowings. 

The largest single instance in the Specta- 
tor of direct borrowing from Burton, is in 
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Essay No. 246, ascribed to Steele, in a letter 
from a correspondent who did not approve 
of the fashionable substitution of a nurse 
for the mother : 


Give me leave then to tell you, that of al] 
the Abuses that ever you have as yet endeay. 
oured to reform, certainly not one wanted go 
much your Assistance as the Abuse in nursing 
of Children. It is unmerciful to see, that a 
Woman endowed with all the Perfections and 
Blessings of Nature, can, as soon as she is 
delivered, turn off her innocent, tender, and 
helpless Infant, and give it up to a Woman 
that is, (ten thousand to one) neither in 
Health nor good condition, neither sound in 
Mind nor Body, that has neither Honour nor 
Reputation, neither Love nor Pity for the poor 
Babe And since another’s child is no 
more natural to a Nurse than a Plant to a 
strange and different Ground, how can it be 
supposed that the Child should thrive? and 
if it thrives, must it not imbibe the gross 
Humours and Qualities of the Nurse, like a 
Plant in a different Ground, or like a Graft 
upon a different stock? Do not we observe, 
that a Lamb sucking a Goat changes very 
much its Nature, nay even its Skin and Wool 
into the Goat kind? The Power of a Nurse 
over a Child, by infusing into it with her 
Milk her se and Disposition, is 
sufficiently daily observed... 

“‘ Many instances may be produced from good 
Authorities and daily experience, that Child. 
ren actually suck in the several Passions and 
depraved Inclinations of their Nurses, as 
Anger, Malice, Fear, Melancholy, Sadness, 
Desire, and Aversion. This Diodorus, Lib, ? 
witnesses, when he speaks saying, That Nero 
the Emperor’s Nurse had been very much 
addicted to Drinking, which Habit Nero re 
ceived from his Nurse, and was so very par 
ticular in this, that people took so much 
Notice of it, as instead of Tiberius Nero, they 
ceall’d him Biberius Mero. The same Diodorus 
also related of Caligula, predecessor to Nero, 
that his Nurse used to moisten the Nipples 
of her Breast frequently with Blood, to make 
Caligula take the better Hold of them; which, 
says Diodorus, was the Cause that made him 
so blood-thirsty and cruel all his life-time 
after, that he not only committed frequent 
Murder by his own Hand, but likewise wish’ 
that all human Kind wore but one Neck, that 
he might have the Pleasure to cut it off. 


This follows fairly closely Burton’s ‘ Nurse. 
a Cause of Melancholy,’ p. 216. 


Aulus Gellius 1. 12, c. 1 brings in Phavor. 


| inus, that eloquent philosopher, proving this 


at large “that there is the same virtue and 
property in the milk as in the seed, and net 
in men alone, but in all other creatures; he 


| gives instance in a kid and a lamb, if either of 





them suck of the other’s milk, the lamb o 
the goat’s, or the kid of the ewe’s, the wool of 
the one will be hard, and the hair of the other 


1 The Spectator, ed. C. “Gregory Smith, 


Everyman Library, iii, p. 287 


——— 
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soft.” Giraldus Cambrensis Itinerar, Cambriae | 
confirms this by a notable example | 


£i.¢. 2 s f 
which happened in his time. A sow-pig by 
chance sucked a brach, and when _ she 
grown, “ would miraculously hunt all manner 
of deer, and that as well, or rather better, 
than any ordinary hound.” His conclusion is, 
“that men and_ beasts participate of her 
nature and conditions by whose milk they are 
fed.” 

It may be remarked that, although the tes- 
timony of Giraldus is striking, Steele showed 
admirable discretion in omitting it. He 
quotes other portions of Burton’s argument, 
however. Burton continues : 


A more evident example that the minds are 
altered by milk cannot be given, than that of 
Dion (Lib. 2 de Caesaribus), which he related 
of Caligula’s cruelty; it could neither be im- 
puted to father nor mother, but to his cruel 
nurse alone, that anointed her paps with blood 
still when he sucked, which made him such a 


murderer, and to express her cruelty to a} 


was | 
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cause to the country or clime, and discourseth 
largely there of this subject, saying that south- 
ern men are more hot, lascivious, and jealous, 
than such as live in the north; they can hardly 
contain themselves in those hotter climes, but 
are more subject to prodigious lust . Ger- 
many hath not so many drunkards, England 
tobacconists, France dancers, Holland marin- 
ers, as Italy alone hath jealous husbands. And 
in Italy some account them of Piacenza more 
jealous than the rest. In Germany, France, 


| Britain, Scandia, Poland, Muscovy, they are 


hair; and that of ‘Tiberius, who was a com- | 


mon drunkard, because his nurse was such a 
2 
one,2 


Here Steele leaves Burton, who goes on to 
give the other side, as usual, and to point 
out that a good nurse is better than an ill 
mother. 

Spectator No. 170, a discussion by Addi- 
son of jealousy, includes one cause of jeal- 
ousy sufficiently unusual to recall Burton : 


Jealousie is no Northern Passion, but rages 
most in those Nations that lie nearest the In- 
fluence of the Sun. It is a Misfortune for a 
Woman to be born between the Tropicks, for 
there lie the hottest Regions of Jealousie; 
which as you come Northward cools all along 
with the Climate, till you scarce meet with 
anything like it in the Polar Circle. Our own 
Nation is very temperately situated in this 
Respect, and if we meet with some few dis- 
ordered with the Violence of this Passion, they 
are not the proper Growth of our Country, but 
are many Degrees nearer the Sun in their 
Constitutions than in their Climate. (Specta- 
tor iii. 7). 

Burton, in his section on the causes of 
jealousy, has given considerable space to this 
theory : 


Bodine, cap. 5. meth. hist. ascribes a great 
é Burton ascribes the stories about Tiberius 
and Caligula to Dion, lib. 2 de Caesaribus, the 


life of Caligula. I have been unable to trace 
an account of the nurse in the lives of either 


Tiberius or Caligula. Steele’s citation of 
Diodorus is an obvious mistake since Diodorus 
died during the reign of Augustus. The 


familiar story of Caligula’s wishing the Roman 
people had but one neck is from Suetonius. 
Could it be possible that Steele looked up 
Burton’s reference and not finding the story 
in Dion substituted Diodorus? 


! 


not so troubled with this feral malady, 
although Damianus a Goes, which I dp much 
wonder at, in his topography of Lapland, and 
Herbastein of Russia, against the stream of 
all other geographers, would fasten it upon 
those northern inhabitants . .. But we are 
far from any such strange conceits, and will 
permit our wives and daughters to go to the 
tavern with a friend, to kiss coming and 
going, which, as Erasmus writes in one of 
his epistles, they [Spaniards] cannot endure. 
(‘ Anatomy of Melancholy’ pp. 630 ff.). 

Addison’s classification of jealous men 
seems somewhat to follow Burton. Addison, 
however, has not borrowed so directly as to 
offend against modern ethics. He has merely 
made use of an accepted authority. 

In two other instances Addison is appar- 
ently borrowing from Burton. Here, also, 
he does not copy word for word. In Specta- 
tor No. 128, discussing the frivolous woman, 
he remarks: 

The younger Faustina was a lively Instance 
of this Sort of Women. Notwithstanding she 
was married to Marcus Aurelius, one of the 
greatest, wisest, and best of the Roman Em- 
perors, she thought a common Gladiator muc 
the prettier Gentleman. (Spectator iv. p. 170). 

Burton ends an account of infatuated 
women with: ‘‘ Faustina the empress doted 
on a Fencer’”’ (‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 
p. 518). This is, of course, not necessarily 
the source of Addison’s information, but 1t 
seems a possible one. 

Again, Addison recounts a story taken 
from Burton, in altogether a different vein : 

The Cordeliers tell a story of their Founder 
St. Francis, that as he passed the Streets in 
the Dusk of the Evening, i discovered a young 
Fellow with a Maid in a Corner; upon which 
the good Man, say they, lifted up his Hands 
to Heaven with a Secret Thanksgiving, that 
there was still so much Christian Charity in 
the World. The Innocence of the Saint made 
him mistake the Kiss of a Lover for a Salute 
of Charity. (Spectator No. 245, iii. p. 283). 

Burton tells the story in his section on the 
cure of jealousy. He does not escape all sus- 
picion of slyness when he writes: 

It may be thou art over-suspicious, and 
without a cause as some are; if it be octimestris 
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artus, born at eight months, or like him, and 

im, they fondly suspect he got it; if she 
speak or laugh familiarly with such or such 
men, then presently she is naught with them; 
such is thy weakness; whereas charity, or a 
wel-disposed mind, would interpret all unto 
the best. St. Francis, by chance seeing a friar 
familiarly kissing another man’s wife, was so 
far from misconceiving it, that he presently 
kneeled down and thanked God there was _ so 
much charity left. (‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 
p. 648) 

This is no very great amount of borrowing 
to trace from the volume, which has been gen- 
erally recognised as a source of surreptitious 
learning, but it is something to indicate that 
the writers of the eighteenth century, 
although they contemned the writers of the 
preceding century, or at best did not mention 
them, were nevertheless familiar with them. 


MarGaket PEARSE Boppy. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, U.S.A. 


‘ARDINAL OF TIVOLI.—Philippo Rufini, 
a noble Roman, son of Peter Angelo 
Rufini by his wife, Lucia de Magistris Lucae, 
became a Dominican, and was consecrated 
Bishop of Isernia in Lower Italy in Decem- 
ber, 1562 (but some say 1348). He was trans- 
lated to Tivoli 8 Nov., 1367, became Cardinal 
Priest of St. Susanna 28 Nov., 1378, and 
was Junior Penitentiary to the Vatican. He 
adhered to Urban VI in the schism, and re- 
ceived him to his palace at Tivoli, when 
almost all deserted him. He was Legate to 
Pisa and Lucca, and during the schism was 
Legate a latere throughout Italy, to maintain 
the people in allegiance to Urban. He was 
given the Precentorship of York and Prebend 
of Brampton at Lincoln by papal provision, 
27 Oct., 1381; wrote several books, and was 
dead 22 May, 1384. 

This from my paper on ‘ Roman Cardinals 
at Lincoln’ (Lincs. and Notts. Arch. Soc., 
ec. 1910), and it is added, from Cardella, 
Cristofori, or Moroni (I forget which) that 
he was ‘‘a man of great and magnanimous 
heart, of uncontaminated life, a most learned 
theologian, and a famous preacher of robust 
eloquence.’”” In the said paper are short 
notices of fifty-four cardinals who were bene- 
ficed at Lincoln. C. Moor. 

COTCH PHRASE, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

—A Scotch workman having pleased a 
small English visitor by singing a song to 
him, was asked to repeat this. ‘‘ No,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘I never chew my cabbage twice.”’ 


B. S. H. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





——... 


ATON ROUGE, 1779.—In 1779 four com. 

panies of H.M. 16th Foot and some Ger. 
man levies established themselves at Baton 
Rouge, on the Mississippi, Lieut.-Col. Dick. 
son, the Commanding Officer of the 16th 
Foot, being in command of the Mississippi 
District. In September of that year the 
Spanish Governor of Louisiana fitted out an 
expedition against Baton Rouge as a_ first 
step to the recovery of Florida. Dickson 
collected his forces and constructed a redoubt 
there, where on Sept. 12 he was attacked by 
the Spaniards, who outnumbered him by four 
to one. The Spanish first attack was re. 
pulsed, but after a long bombardment Dick- 
son, who was running out of ammunition, 
was overwhelmed. 

Can anyone give any more information of 
this action, and is there anything left of 
Dickson’s redoubt at Baton Rouge? 

J. H. Bussy, 


1st. Bedfs. and Herts. Regt. (16th Foot), 
Jhansi, U.P. India. 


ORTRAIT OF RICHARD HILLERS. 
DEN.—About 1905, Messrs. Christie held 
a sale of the family portraits of the late Gen- 
eral C. E. Haddon, R.E. Amongst those 
portraits sold was one by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, P.R.A., of ‘‘ Richard Hillersden of 
Harpenden, Herts, Esq.’’ Can any reader 
inform me of the present whereabouts of this 
portrait ? 
J. H. Bussy. 
Harpenden. 


ADDINGTON FAMILY OF  LEICES-. 
TERSHIRE.—I am _ interested in _ this 
family and would be grateful for any inform- 
ation concerning them. 
J. H. Bussy. 


TONE TABLES.—Can anyone supply in 
formation about the use of stone or stone 
topped tables in England during the seven- 
teenth century? Were such tables very rate, 
or are they still to be found in fair numbers 
in such ‘‘ stone countries’’ as the west ol 

Berkshire ? 

J. W. 


6: BROACH THE ADMIRAL.’’—What 
admiral is referred to in this phrase! 

When was his body brought home in a cask 

of rum? Not in ‘N.E.D.’ nor in Supple 

ment. 

J. E. M. 
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NOTES AND 


RicsY FAMILY: CLERKSHIPS OF 

THE CROWN AND PEACE FOR 

LANCASHIRE. — I should be grateful to | 
any reader who would give me their succes- 

sion and reversion grants, which should be 

in W. R. Williams’ ‘ Official Lists of the 

Duchy and Co. Palat. of Lancaster’ (1901). 

J. E. Bailey mixed up the two offices in | 
‘Palat. Note-book ’ (iv. 143 et seq.).. Alex- 

ander Rigby was Clerk of the Crown (or 

Assize) c, 1584, his son Edward, c. 1592, and 

the latter’s son Alexander in 1640 (in Febru- 

ary, 1647/8, it was void by I’: 4elinquency) ; 

these were Rigbys of Burg a Duxbury. | 
Ralph Lathom was Clerk of the Peace c, 1588, 

but ¢. 1592 the office was held by Roger Rigby 

of Blackley Hurst in Winstanley, brother of | 
the then Clerk of the Crown, Edward | 
Rigby, of Burgh. 

H. I. A. 


E TOWER: MARINE SQUARE.—In 

No. 1 (c. 1600) of the Three Maps of 
Seventeenth-Century London, published « 
year or two ago (drawn from printed and 
MSS. sources) by Mr. Norman G. Brett- 
James, F'.S.A., the space N.E. of the Tower 
is marked ‘‘ Little Tower Hill’’; in Map 
No. 2 (c. 1660) it 
Square.’ Does that represent a change of 
popular name for the area? 
consequence of the erection of new buildings ? 
Map No. 2 only shows the addition of some 
inconsiderable looking buildings on the south 
side, with their backs apparently almost 
against the Tower wall. 


Be De Be 


T. PETER AD VINCULA: RECORDS.— 

In the late Dr. Philip Norman’s ‘ Lon- 
don City Churches’ in the short account of 
St. Peter ad Vincula, it is stated that re- 


cords show that the original structure of this | 


chapel royal for residents within the Tower, 
was ‘‘ handsome and important.”’ 
founded temp. Edward I. I should be glad 


toknow what records Dr. Norman is here re- | 


ferring to, and where they, or the chief of 
them, may be consulted. Why was the 
chapel rebuilt in the early sixteenth century ? 


A. L. A. 


PATRICK COCK, CLOCKMAKER.—Can 

any Nottingham reader interested in the 
dd clockmakers of his city, tell me anything 
about an eighteenth-century 
named Patrick Cock? His date should be 
crea 1750-1775. 


E. M. 


| out. 


is marked ‘‘ Marine | 


And was it in | 


It was | 


| him by Pope Honorius. 


clockmaker | 
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INAL M IN POST-CLASSICAL LATIN 
VERSE.—As we all know, in classical 
verse a final syllable in m before a vowel goes 
When was this slurring, or omission, 
abandoned? St. Ambrose keeps to it: 
Totum per orbem ecclesias 
Adpare Ephrem coram, excita 
Et Verbum erat apud Deum 
On the other hand, the lines (from a sixth- 
century hymn) : 
Virtutum ut lux redeat 
and 
Te rerum universitas 
seem to require pronunciation of the m final 
and its syllable as does 
vota precantium exaudi jugiter, 


|in a pilgrim’s song of about the year 900 


given (with J. A. Symonds’s English trans- 
lation) in the brochure published three or 
four years ago by Mr. Stephen Gaselee, en- 
titled ‘ The Transition from the Late Latin 


Lyric to the Mediaeval Love Poem.’ I have 
not made systematic search. Has anyone 
marked where the change came in? It seems 


to imply a definite change in pronunciation, 
the elision of m being so frequent and clear 
a feature of classical Latin verse. 

B.. EC, 


ERRIES SLAUGHTER.—Who were the 
William Lord Hereis, and his brother 
Andro Hereis, and Patrik Hereis, whose 


| name still adheres to the place near Knock- 


shinnie in Kirkcudbright, where Andrew, 
with others, killed Patrick in 1528. Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell, in ‘The Place-Names of Gai- 
loway,’ quotes Pitcairn’s ‘ Criminal Trials’ 
for pardon accorded to Andrew. Has the 
story of the murder been told anywhere? 


N. E. A. 


APOLEON: EARLY INSTANCES OF 
NAME.—In Vol. i., ‘ History of North- 
umberland,’ which deals with Bamburgh 
Parish, there is reference to a person named 
Napoleon. When St. Dominic visited Rome 
in 1218 he had the nunnery attached to the 
Church of St. Sixtus de Urbe presented to 
Whilst there he 1e- 
ceived a visit from Cardinal de Fossanova, 
who was accompanied by his nephew, called 
by some authorities Napoleon and by another, 
Peter of Florence. The young man was a 
cleric to whom his uncle was deeply at- 
tached. He was thrown from his horse and 
very severely injured, but his life was miracu- 
lously spared as the result of the entreaties 
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of St. Dominic. It would be interesting to 
know if there is an earlier record than this 
of the name Napoleon. 

H. Askew. 


‘OLK-LORE OF THE BEF. — Mediaeval 
moralising accounts of the Bee (e.g. the 
Bestiaries) say that she carries earth in her 
feet as a sort of ballast against the force 
of the wind. It is also said that she is care- 
ful to keep her wings clean; expels from the 
hive those who will not work, and fights any- 
one who attempts to rob the hive of honey. 
Was the expulsion of the drones understood 
in the Middle Ages? Was the carrying earth 
a Misinterpretation of gathering pollen? Do 
mediaeval ideas about the Bee show any popu- 

lar influence of Virgil? 

AVETTE. 


RAKE’S GHOST.—There is a poem some- 
where in which an old tar maintains 
that the Admiral who won Trafalgar, though 
he appeared to be Nelson, was in reality the 
ghost of Drake, who had sworn, when dying, 
he would come back to fight for England at 
need. Is there any genuine legend among 
seamen to the effect that Drake’s ghost 
whether in the shape of Nelson or not—was 
present at Trafalgar—or is the poem merely 
the poet’s own invention ? 


L. R. N. 


LD LOCKS AND KEYS. — I should be 
glad of any notes on the bibliography 
of this topic, especially with reference to 
chests or other depositories locked with two 
or three different locks, whereof the keys 
were placed in different hands so that the 
receptacle could be opened only by consent 
of all the holders. I may say that I know 
about the so-called ‘‘ Domesday Chest ’’ at 
the Public Record Office. 
Mi Se 7 


TEACHING OF WRITING AND MUSIC. 

—The music-master and the writing- 
master are familiar figures in old-fashioned 
education. I should be glad to know whether 
music-mistresses and writing-mistresses ‘re 
ever heard of as contemporaries of the 
masters. At what time do we first find women 
teaching music professionally as musicians, 
not as part of the work of a general governess ? 


mE. A. 


EFERENCE WANTED.—Where can I find 

the saying: “‘ All the arts aspire to the 
condition of music.” Is this received as an 
artistic axiom? 


H. F. 
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THE CHILD OF HALE. 
(clxvi. 351). 


PORTRAITS of this giant are or were at 

Hale Hall, near Widnes in Lancashire 
(‘ Hale Hall,’ 1881, pp. 40, 52), the East 
Hall at High Legh in Cheshire, and Brase- 
nose, at Oxford (Ormerod, ‘ Cheshire,’ ed, 
Helsby, i. 460 note c with reference to the 
Pall Mall Gazette of 20 May, 1875); a 
notice of the former book in the Palatine 
Note-book for November, 1882 (ii. 252) ex- 
pressed disappointment at not finding his 
likeness reproduced in it. Have any of his 
portraits been published? About the middle 
of the eighteenth century there was a life- 
size portrait at the Red Lion Inn in Bridge 
Street, Warrington, and information of its 
present location was sought in August, 1876 
(‘ Local Gleanings Lancashire and Cheshire,’ 
ed. Earwaker, i., no. 393) without apparent 
success. Is anything more known about this 
picture, which may be a fourth portrait} 
Only those at Hale Hall and High Legh are 
mentioned by the ‘ V.C.H. Lanes.’ (iii., 1907, 
p. 140, note 12) and the B.N.C. portrait 
which is said to have been painted there from 
life about 1617 (Gregson, ‘ Portfolio of Frag- 
ments,’ ed. Harland, 1869, p. 206) is not the 
Warrington one (‘ Local Glean.,’ loc cit.); 
the wording of the inscription in a corner of 
the High Legh picture (‘ Hale Hall,’ 52) ap- 
pears to differ from that recorded on the War- 
rington portrait (‘Local Glean.,’ loc. cit.). In 
the High Legh picture the Child is said to 
be represented in the costume in which he was 
taken to the Court of James I. by Sir Gil 
bert Ireland (described in Ormerod, loc. cit.), 
who was knighted by that monarch at Lathom 
House, 20 Aug., 1617 (Shaw, ‘ Knights of 
England,’ ii. 165), and died at the Old Hutt 
in Hale-Wood in April, 1626 (‘ V.C.H. 
Lancs.’ iii. 146; Trans. Hist. Soc. Lanes. 
and Ches.,’ 1. 215). 

‘‘ The dimensions of his foot were cut on 
the stone of the cellar-steps’’ at Brasenose 
(‘ Hale Hall,’ loc. cit.) and the ‘‘ form and 
size of his hand ”’ (‘ Local Glean.,’ loc. cit.), 
which ‘‘ from the carpus to the end of the 
middle figure was 17 inches long ’’ (Gregson, 
loc. cit.), was ‘‘in the Buttery there 
(‘ Local Glean.,’ loc. cit.). Is there perhaps 
some confusion here, or are both statements 
correct? His ‘‘ walking-stick, 4ft. Ti 
long,” is or was preserved at High Legh 
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(‘Hale Hall,’ loc, cit.). The year of his 








burial in the churchyard at Hale is given | 


as 1623 (‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ iii., 140; Ormerod, 
loc, cit.; Rec. Soc. Lancs. and Ches., Ixxvi. 
107, citing Charles Poole, ‘Old Widnes,’ 
1906, 176) and 1628 (‘Hale Hall,’ 51-2; 
‘Local Glean.,’ loc. cit. ; Ormerod, loc. cit.). 
What is correct? The Hale burial registers 
are said to begin in 1572 (‘ Lancs. and Ches. 
Hist. and Geneal. Notes,’ i., p. 410) and 
there may be episcopal transcripts in the 


Diocesan Registry at Chester or Liverpool. | 


His bones were taken up in 1768 and the 
thigh bone measured (‘ Hale Hall,’ 51). 


According to ‘ Local Glean.’ (loc. cit.) he | 


was ‘‘ nine feet high,” but this is presumably 
a mistake, as his accepted height (e.z. 
‘V.C.H. Lanes.,’ iii. 140) is 9ft. 3in., as 
given by Plot (Gregson, loc, cit.). This has 
been equalled in recent years by Malchnow, 
a Russian, who was 9ft. 3ins. when he was 
exhibited in London in 1905, when in his 
twenty-third year, but his hand was even 
longer (‘ Ency. Brit.,’ llth ed., xi., 1910, 
p. 926) than Middleton’s. Is there any 
authentic record of this height being sur- 


passed ? 
H. I. A. 


AUREEN (elxvii. 173).—This is an at- 

tempt to represent the sound of the Irish 
Mairin, a diminutive of Maire, Mary. The 
pronunciation is approximately for the latter 
word Maw-ye, and for the former Maw-yeen, 
accent on the first syllable. 


E. St. Jonun Brooks. 


\HRISTIAN NAME, MELLONEY (elxvii. | 


168; s.v. ‘ Vicars of Winkleigh, Devon ’). 
—This name occurs in 1655, Mellony Hall of 
Bridford, Devon, widow, British Record 
Society, Wills, P.C.C., p. 228; in 1660/1, 
Melanie, wife of David Cockeram, in the will 


of Catherine Sanford of Cullompton, Crisp, | 


Somerset Wills, vi. 57, and in 1748, Melony 

Prideaux, widow, Ottery St. Mary, Burials, 

Devon and Cornwall Record Society, p. 1012. 
M. 


OSEPH TINLING (clxvii. 152).—The sur- 

name Tinling was known in Exeter in 
the middle of last century, when the Rev. 
Edward Douglas Tinling was living there. 
He was H.M. Inspector of Schools in the 
South-Western district. His pamphlet, ‘ A 
Letter to the Rev. Noel Thomas Ellison .. . ’ 
was published in 1850 in London, Bath and 
Exeter. 

M. 
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| FAMILY PRAYERS (elxvii. 173).—In my 
early days my father read family 
| prayers each morning at 9.15, and on Sun- 
| day evening at 10. We all, and the indoor 
| servants, male and female, attended; for 

visitors it was optional. To the 11 a.m. and 

3 p.m. services in the church, the whole staff, 

indoor and stables, went in procession, in 
| duly arranged order of precedence. At the 
end of the services the family went out first, 
the old women curtseying to each of us as 
we passed; the servants returned in proces- 
| sion. 

After my father died, in 1875, my brother 
built a new and larger house; in it an upper- 
most room was set apart as a chapel, and a 
neighbouring clergyman came each morning, 
except Sumber, to conduct prayers. This 

| practice ended, I think, during the war. 

In those early days there were family 
prayers in all the neighbouring country 

| houses, conducted, or attended, in hunting 
kit, whenever the Belvoir, or Cottesmore, 
Hounds happened to meet handy. 

Family prayers probably, as suggested, had 
their origin when the daily mass in the 
parish church ceased and week-day worship 
became a domestic affair. In the time of 
the Commonwealth, and for some years after- 
wards, there was much praying and preach- 
ing in private houses, which may have led 
to, or continued, family prayers as an estab- 
lished practice. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


LATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL LAN- 

GUAGE (clxvii. 67, 138, 176). — The 
practical value of Latin is illustrated by the 
story of the Irishman, who, not knowing a 
word of Spanish, found himself with a large 
piece of luggage at a railway station ia 
Spain, where no other language was known : 
he wished to pass the night in the neighbour- 
ing town, depositing his heavy trunk, but 
words and signs wholly failed to convey his 
wish, till at last, in despair, he bethought 
him of Latin he had heard in church; so, 
| pointing to his trunk, he said, ‘‘ Requiescat 
in pace,’’ and the official nodded comprehen- 
sion; then he added, ‘‘ Resurgam,’’ and 
again was understood ; so the depositing was 
duly arranged. 

ALFRED WELBY. 


I have been a Latinist of the deepest canin- 
| ity for many years, having found simple col- 
| loquial Latin of considerable use in my pro- 
| fession. Mr. E. J. G. Forse sets us a bit 
‘of prose. How will this do?—‘‘ Angulum 
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mihi elige in vehiculo secundae rationis od | 


fumum Tabacci dedicato dum eundum mihi 
ut morcellum panis carnecum et fragmentum 
botuli curem.”’ 

Famity Doctor. 


(AESAR'S STAG (clxvii. 133, 174).—Pier 

Andrea Mattioli (1500, or 1501-1577) 
was an Italian physician, at one time 
‘* Leibarzt’’ to the Emperor Maximilian II. 


| sea, two men 
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is the name Sir T. Hales, with a refereng 
number. But this number indicates on the 
plan the well-known monument to Sir J, 
Hales, who is represented as being buried at 

dropping the figure of ap 
armed knight overheeal This commemor. 
ates Sir James Hales, Kt., who died in 1589 
his widow Alice, who died 1592, and their 


/son Cheney Hales. 


He wrote an Italian and a Latin translation, | 


with a large commentary, of the ‘ De materia 
medica’ of 
(end of first century, a.p.). There 
account of Dioscorides in Smith’s ‘ Diction- 
ary of Greek and Latin Biography,’ by Dr. 
W. A. Greenhill, the editor of Browne’s 
‘ Religio Medici,’ while Mattioli is treated 
in Tiraboschi’s ‘ Letteratura Italiana.’ The 
story, as mentioned by St. Francois de Sales, 
differs from that in Mattioli. St. Francis 
speaks of a stag. With the Italian writer 
it is a hind. The saint gives the name of 
Caesar. Mattioli calls him Caesar Augustus, 
and has the time when the animal was found, 
not three hundred years after Caesar’s death, 
but ‘‘ innumeris elapsis annis”’ after the 
Emperor’s reign. He gives the detail that it 
was impossible to cut its throat because of 
its silver collar, which was practically hidden 
by its hide, owing to the lapse of time, and 
the inscription with him is ‘‘ Noli me tan- 
gere, quia Caesaris sum,’’ whereas the other 
man says that the collar (metal not specified) 
bore ‘‘ la devise de Cesar, et ces motz: 
Cesar m’a lasché.’”’ We conclude the last 
four words to be a translation of the sup- 
posed original. A Frenchman, it is true, 
paid large sums of money last century for 
autograph letters of Alexander, Julius 
Caesar, Cicero, Pontius Pilate, and Judas 
Iscariot, nearly every one in modern French! 
But he was a mathematician. 
Epwarp BEnsLy. 


‘ANTERBURY CATHEDRAL: MISS- 
ING MEMORIAL (celxvii. 172).—Is not 
your correspondent C. L. H. under a mis- 
apprehension as to what he saw at the 
Cathedral in 1897? I have referred to the 
principal books on the Cathedral from Som- 
ner’s ‘ Antiquities’ of 1640 to the standard 
work of the late J. Meadows Cowper, the 
‘Monumental Inscriptions in Canterbury 
Cathedral,’ and find no mention of any mem- 
orial or inscription to Sir Thomas Hales. 
But on turning up my Ward Lock guide of 
1909, I see there is a small plan of the Cathe- 
dral with a list of the monuments in which ' 


| best known work 


So I fear that, through the misprint in 
Ward Lock, your correspondent has been 


> e | hindered instead of helped. 
the Greek author Dioscorides | 


is an | 


A. H. T. 


USAN WARNER, AUTHOR (clxvii. 178), 
—Susan Warner (1819-1885) was a 
American, born at New York. She wrote 
both under her own name and under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Elizabeth Wetherell.’’ Her 
was ‘The Wide Wide 


| World,’ published in 1851, and it sold enor- 


| Tom’s Cabin ’ 


mously, being second in popularity to ‘ Uncle 
in the U.S.A. Other works 
included ‘ Golden Ladder,’ ‘ Queechy ’ (1852) 
(both as Susan Warner), ‘ Old Helmet’ 
(1863), ‘ Daisy ’ (1868), ‘ Melbourne House’ 
(1864), ‘ Hills of the Shaternuc ’ (1886), and 
‘A Story of Small Beginnings’ (1872). 
With her sister Anna, she wrote ‘ Wych 
Hazel’ and ‘ Gold of Chikaree.’ 

I believe there were in addition some works 
of a religious character, but I do not know 
their titles or date of publication. These 
books are still read to-day, though not, of 
course, to the extent that they were formerly. 
‘The Wide Wide World’ is the story of a 
model heroine and her rather ordinary adven- 
tures, told with a good deal of piety and son 
emotion. I can testify, from my own experi- 
ence in public library work, that even to-day 
it is still read, chiefly among elderly folk 
who, I suppose, wish to recall a book which 
gave them some pleasure and interest in their 
younger days. 

Susan’s sister Anna also wrote under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Amy Lathrop.” 


H. JOHNSTONE. 


There is a short notice of Susan Warner 
(1819-85) in the American section of Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Cyclopaedia of English Literature’ 
(ed. 1903), vol. iii., p. 792. She was born 
at New York, and wrote under the pen-name 
of ‘‘ Elizabeth Wetherell.’’ Her best known 
work, ‘ The Wide, Wide World,’ was pub 
lished in 1851, and was followed by ‘Queechy’ 
(1852), ‘ The Old Helmet ’ (1863), ‘Melbourne 
House’ (1864) and other works. a4 
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ARTLETT (clxvii. 82).—According to the | male of whose family he claims descent. 1 
‘Visitation of Cheshire, 1613,’ Henry | understood Mr. Slaughter to say that he had 
Bartlett was of Senbury, Gloucestershire. | Captain Cook’s waistcoat and that he kept 
‘The Duttons of Dutton’ shows him as of | it in a glass case. He also showed me his 
Seynbury, Glos., Esq., and a party to a deed | collection of newspaper cuttings bearing upon 
a1 Jan., 1573/4, by which Ralph Dutton, | the great circumnavigator. 
of Hatton, entered into covenants as to his | Witrreep H. Hosen. 
lands. Henry Bartlett’s wife is given as 
Amy (not Anne) by Ormerod (ii. 796) and OPPUS SURNAME (celxvi. 119, 178).-- 
wth Visitations of 1580 and 1613, and the For ‘‘ Hoppas Hays,’’ vide ‘ Handley 
latter says Thomas Bartlett was his second | Cross,’ when the joint masters of the hunt 
brother. I do not recognise this place in | quarrel as to which cover shall be drawn. 
Gloucestershire. See also in the description of the great map 
R. 8S. B. | of the East Kent watershed, by Christopher 


ee : _ | Packe, M.D., 1743. 
HANGE OF CHRISTIAN NAME (clxvii. + Hoppus ’? in Bast Kent dialect means 
83, 120, 138, 156).—If a man whose name | ‘‘ Hop House,”’ or cooling-room attached to 
is John Jones chooses to call himself Wil- | the oasts. 
reg —. pon am » for a — , F. Wittram Cock, M.D. 
will acquire the latter names by use an a , 
reputation, and the law will recognise this | . The London Catalogue of Books 1831-1855 
m ordinary occasions. A deed poll is thus | §!V&s Practical Timber Measurer,”’ by Edm. 
not strictly necessary, but its enrolment and | *°PPUS. 
production provides the proof of identity There are also three books by John Hop- 
vhich would otherwise be required. pus. The Rev. John Hoppus, 39, ( amden 
Street South, Camden Town, appears in the 
R. S. B. Post Office London Street Directory for 1848. 
EMOLISHED COUNTRY HOUSES A. H. W. Fynmore. 
(clxvi. 423, 466; clxvii. 15, 88).—Nut- Littlehampton. 
hall Temple, Nottinghamshire, demolished ‘n 
1928, was another proof of the truth cf 








A correspondent surmises that this name 
} is derived from the place-name Hopwas, near 
B, H. T.’s statement that these old houses | Tamworth. The a certainly ot rise to 
are “worth more dead than alive. é a’ surname in its own neighbourhood. Hugh 
Bought by Robert Holden in 1819, it was | de Hopewas was Canon of Lichfield in 1354. 
fnally sold to a speculator, who pulled it | Two documents of this date relating to him 
down and sold the materials at a profit. | a; principal, are calendared in Turner and 
Built by Sir Charles Sedley, 2nd Bart., ‘n | Coxe’s ‘ Charters and Rolls in the Bodleian 
1734, it was copied from the Villa Capra, | Library,’ p. 33. 
near Vicenza, in Italy, and was remarkable vhs W. Watrer GILL. 
for its peculiar shape, all the chimneys hav- a 
ing led to the centre of the dome-shaped roof, MULHALL SURNAME (clxvii. 133, 174). 
% that no chimney-pots were visible. I be- —In my reply to this query at the latter 
lieve only three other houses in England were | reference, I mentioned certain classes of fam- 
enstructed on this plan, viz., Chiswick | ily records in Dublin. It should be added 
House, Mereworth Castle, and Footscray | that some of these suffered destruction in the 
Place. rebellion of Easter, 1916. Fortunately, how- 
It is interesting to recall that when the | ever, all such material was not centralised in 
fourth Lord Vernon sold the Temple to my | Dublin, and what then escaped injury 
great-grandfather, his lawyer, Mr. Brough- | through lying scattered in the provinces, has, 
ton, accidentally handed over the furniture | I understan , since been made available for 
as well ! ’ consultation in the metropolis. 
Witrrep H. HOowpen. W. Watrer GILL. 


RELIcs OF CAPTAIN COOK (clxvii. 58, NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (elxvii. 

102, 122, 154, 178).—Some few years ago, 177 and references there given).—Many 
Mr. Tod Slaughter, the well-known theatri- | years ago I had to do with a Chancery action, 
call manager, in a conversation at the Ele- | one of the parties to which was a ‘ Ther- 
Phant Theatre, told me several interesting | muthis Mann.” I have never come across 











facts concerning Captain Cook; from a fe- this name before or since. Can anyone tell 
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me where this legendary name of Pharaoh’s 
It is not in the 


daughter is to be found? 
Bible or Apocrypha. 
F. ALBAN BARRavD. 


YHRIST REPRESENTED WITHOUT A 


BEARD (clxvii. 61, 100, 140, 178). 


of Newton, Porthcawl, 


few years since I was there. 


This church is of considerable interest, and 
has a pulpit to which access is gained through 
an aperture in the north wall, and which 
bears on its outer face an extremely crude | 
carving representing the scourging of Christ. 
The two executioners hold a scourge in one 
hand and the end of a rope (which is wound 
The 


round the Victim’s ankles) in the other. 
figures are most grotesque. 


F. ALBAN BARRAUD. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON: 


which relates how 


the White Mount in London, and identifies | 
his sepulchral mound there with the site of 


the White Tower of the Tower of London. 
C. A. BRADFORD. 


ADDISON (exlvii. 


appear : 
(1) Henry Addison, b. 15 July, 1646; 
(2) Samuel Addison, b. 21 Aug., 1653, 
both sons of Henry, shoemaker, 
Mary’s Parish. 


I have always understood that Dean Ad- 


dison of Lichfield was of Chester descent. 


T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 
“ Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 


What proof has Mr. H. Askew for saying 
that Lancelot Addison, of The Hill, Maud’s | 
Meaburn, had three sons—Lancelot, John, 
Lancelot, Dean of Lichfield 
and Coventry (1683-1703) was born in 1632; 
John, Colonel in American Army, and ances- 
tor of the Massachusetts family, in 1648 (so 


and Anthony ? 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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THE SITE 

(clxvii. 173).—Mr. Alfred Watkins, in 
‘The Old Straight Track’ (p. 139) refers 
to the Poems of Taliesin, the sixth-century | 
Welsh bard, and to the later ‘ Mabinogion,’ | 
Bendigeid Yran com- 
manded that his head should be taken to | 


84, 122).—It may in- 

terest A. G. E. to know that in my MS. 
Register of the Foundationers at the King’s 
School, Chester, two members of this family 


of St. 


a 


the descendants say—sixteen years later), anj 
Anthony, Vicar of Abingdon, Berks (169 
1719) in 1658 (twenty-six years later). Wer 


_ these three boys all sons of one mother? | 


so, is not twenty-six years (provided then 
were no earlier nor later births) somewhat 


) of a record for a mother to be beari ild. 
There is an east window in the parish church | . wing 


Glamorganshire, 
which represents Christ as without a beard. | 
The title under the window is ‘ Rex Regum.’ 
I believe there is a second window of a simi- 
lar description in the south wall of this same 
church, but I cannot be certain, as it is some 


ren ? 
xX. Y¥.& 
NAMES FOR THE MILKY WAY (elxyi, 
552, 393, 407, 445; clxvii. 32, 87, 101, 
122, 156, 176).—In Poland the Milky Way 


| is also called *‘ droga do Rzymu ”’ (the Way 


to Rome). See: Stanislaw Cercha’s article 
in the ‘ Materyaly antropologiczno archeo- 
logiczne i etnograficzne,’ vol. iv., Cracow, 
1900, Part ii., p. 115. 


Otro F. Baste. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia, 


YERMAN POINTS OF THE COMPASS 
(clxvii. 153). -- Adalbert  Stifter’s 
‘ Witiko’ was, of course, far from being first 
published in 1921; it is something of a Ger 
man classic, having been first published in 
1865-1867 at Pressburg, in three volumes. 
Stifter lived 1805-1868. See: E. Kuh, ‘ Zwei 
Dichter Oecsterreichs: Franz Grillparzr 
|und Adalbert Stifter’ (Pest, 1872); 
Markus, ‘ Adalbert Stifter’ (Wien, 1877), 
and Proll, ‘ Adalbert Stifter’ (Prag, 1891). 
Stifter’s way of naming the points of the 
| compass is not at all an eccentricity of his 
own. A reader of German poetry will often 
come across these names, and ‘‘ Morgenland 
und Abendland’’ are expressions current 
also in the vulgar language, though Goethe 
preferred to say ‘‘ Orient und Occident.”’ 


Orto F. Basten. 


HORT STORY WANTED (clxv. 319, 359; 

clxvi. 106; clxvii. 89).—For a_ similar 

| Arabian story see Revue des Traditions 

Populaires, Vol. xv, Paris 1900, p. 32, ‘le 

fil dénonciateur,’ translated from Ibn d 
Djauzi, ‘ Kitab el Azkia,’ by René Basset. 
Orto F. Basten. 


OWING TO ONE WHO SNEBERZES 
(clxvii. 117, 157).—Lady Mary Coke *t 
Berlin, Aug. 1, 1773, writes: 


Soon after the Queen sneezed, and Madame 
Zernichep, and [ got up. The ladies at the 
other end of the table, not seeing the Queel, 
| concluded She was rose, got up, pushed ! 

their chairs, and then found out Her Majesty 
| was sitting very quietly laughing at_ their 
|; mistake. (Journal of Lady Mary Coke, 1. 
| 204). 


A. Francis STevakt. 
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All my life, and I was born in 1876, people 
have said ‘‘ Bless you!’’ to me when I have 


do so: except for one or two ladies, a little 
proud of their German, 
mfen ’’ instead. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ESLOP (HYSLOP, HEASLOP) (clxvii. 

152).—I was at one time assistant curate 
to Canon Arthur Hislop Drummond, Vicar 
of All Saints’, Boyne Hill, Maidenhead : 
and he himself assured me that Hislop was 
a mere variant of Gillespy, Gilhespy, Gil- 
kspie, and was the same name as ‘‘Galasp”’ 
in Milton’s Sonnet on Tetrachordon. As a 
very Scottish Scot, and a well-educated and 
highly-cultured man, I took it for granted 
that he knew what he was talking about. 


(The double -a- in Galasp should be noted). | 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ORKSHIRE MSS.: JOHNSTONE (clxv. 
46; clxvii. 89, 138).—I tender my grate- 
ful thanks to Mr. G. D. Lump for his reply 
(third reference). Can he say when the 
Yorkshire Archaeological Society acquired 
the portion of Johnstone’s ‘ History,’ and 
frm whom? This might help me to trace 
backwards who got the MSS. in 1780. 


J. W. Fawcert. 

(OURTS OF LOVE (clxvii. 152, 197). 
See Vyvyan B. Holland,.‘ The Mediaeval 
Courts of Love.’ Odd volume Opusculum, 

No. 82, 1927. 

EpWaRp HERON-ALLEN. 
ALLAD-TUNES WANTED (clxvii. 172). 
— The Friar of Orders Gray’ was a 
well-known song in the early ’eighties, when 
I frequently heard it sung by my father and 


others. The accompaniment is by J. L. Hat- | 


ton, and it was published by Samuel Brewer, 
23, Bishopsgate St. Within, London. ‘‘ Ent: 
Sta: Hall.” 

B. THoMPson. 


[/ACADEMIE DE BELGIQUE (elxvii. 
~ 134). — A history of the Academy, by 
Nicholas Edouard Mailby, is in Mém. cour- 
onnés Acad. Roy. Sci., Brussels, 8° series, 
XXXiV.-XXXv, (1883). 
J. ARDAGH. 
UTHORS WANTED (clxvii. 119, 160). — 2. 
“Wot’s the good of Hanyfink? Why— 


Nuffink !” is the title of a ‘Cockney Com- 
plaint,’ written and sung by the late Albert 


Chevalier. 
T. W. Tyrret. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


who say ‘ Unbe- | 





‘The Library. 


sneezed without any warning: and they still | 


| The Rise of Gladstone to the Leadership of 
the Liberal Party, 1859-1868. By W. E. 
| Williams. (Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d. net). 


| MORLEY'S great Life of Gladstone is 
| meagre for the period between 1859 and 
| 1869. The writer of this essay, before he 
settles down to his main work, remarks that, 
in English historical writing on the nine- 
| teenth century, there is rather a _ ten- 
| dency to neglect the ’sixties. He partly 
| accounts for this by pointing out that the 
| sixties form the meeting-ground of two gen- 
| erations of politicians. Still, the tendency 
| which has shown itself in the Life of Glad- 
stone has not affected the biographies of 
| Gladstone’s two most eminent contemporaries, 
| Disraeli and Bright; and certainly, in the 
| commercial treaty with France, in the repeal 
| of the Paper Duty, in the disputes over 
economy and armaments and relations with 
France, and, above all, in the movement for 
Parliamentary Reform and the Reform Bills 
| of 1866 and 1867, there is no lack of material 
by which to show how considerable was Glad- 
stone’s development during the decade. 
Moreover—and if anyone doubts it, Mr. Wil- 
liams, with chapter and verse, here demon- 
| strates it—an understanding of this period 
of his career is necessary if one would get 
accurate understanding of Gladstone’s life as 
a whole. In a chapter on estimates of him, 
| our author passes from what his fellow- 
| politicians thought of him—their difficulty in 
knowing what he meant or what to expect 
from him, their doubts about whether he 
would make a leader—to some modern appre- 


ciations of him, and especially to Mr. E. 
Dance’s book, ‘ The Victorian Illusion.’ He 


has some severe, but well-timed, strictures on 
the attempt—following the modern fashion 
in biographical ‘‘ studies ’’—to ‘‘ reduce 
| Gladstone to a set of formulae,”’ and shrivel 
' up his memory and character by epigrams. 
What is most striking in the Gladstone of 
this period, as he is here presented to us, 
is the long, but vigorous preparation of mind 
which can be traced as silently preceding the 
taking of open action—notably in regard both 
to the Reform Bills and to the question of 
the Irish Church. On the question of Par- 
liamentary Reform he was happy in cham- 
pioning of the working-class at a moment 
when he and they—moved by corresponding 
ideals and animated by genuine mutual 
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trust and respect—could thoroughly unite 
with one another. Gladstone’s leadership of 
the Liberal Party owned its peculiar force and 
its power of inspiration in great measure 
to the fact that he came to it as already the 
proved leader of a following outside the 
House of Commons, of a body of men whose 
political and social consciousness had the 
energy of new awakening and the earnestness 
of high aspirations. 

Mr. Williams’s book is based directly upon 
original sources—the Gladstone Papers, 
formerly at Hawarden and now at the 
British Museum. The correspondence quoted 
—serving specially to show the pressure 
brought to bear on Gladstone—is principally 
between Gladstone and Cobden, Bright wd 
Russell. It is well handled and well ex- 
pounded. In fact, this is a book to be noted. 


The Expansion of the Christian Church. 
Part I. by the Rev. P. Gardner-Smith ; 
Parts II. and III. by the Rev. F. J. 
Foakes-Jackson. (Cambridge University 
Press. 7s. 6d.). 


HIS volume forms Part II. of the series 
entitled ‘The Christian Religion, ‘ts 
Origin and Progress,’ edited by Dr. J. F. 
Bethune-Baker. Part III. has for subject 
the Church of To-day. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Mr. Gardner-Smith deals with the Church | 


in the Roman Empire; the two parts in Dr. 
Foakes-Jackson’s hands are the Church in 
the Middle Ages and the Church in England. 
We learn from the General Preface that the 
primary purpose of the series is to form such 
an outline of the history of the Christian Re- 
a as may serve as basis for teaching in 
schools—each book, it would seem, designed 
for a term’s work. This was undertaking a 
truly formidable task. The decision what to 
include and what to omit, in itself difficult 
enough, was clearly made much more so by 
the need of taking but little for granted in 
the way of the readers’ knowledge. Space, 
too,—or the want of it—plainly cramped the 
writers. It even seemed to us that traces of 
severe cutting down were perceptible, especi- 
ally in Part II., and in the chapter on the 


fore, far from easy to criticise: criticism 
may well chiefly consist of expressing prefer- 
ence of something omitted to what has been 
included, on the ground that truer balance, 
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and there opinions would legitimately diff 
We do, however, think it a pity and aw 
of space to have inserted a chapter 
‘Science —- Criticism — Modernism ’; 
weighty topics brought under the heading 
treated in ten pages, in short paragrap 
which, inevitably, read more or less 
journalism, and can hardly, we think, seryg: 
any serious purpose. ¥ 
The most valuable parts of the book 
consider first, the account of the Easterq 
Empire and Church, and then, the histor 
of the Papacy and the interpretation of itp. 
significance. Considering the scale to which 
the work had to be done, and the impossibi 
ity of introducing more than a minimum i 
the way of incident or of character sketches, 
it is remarkable how much movement, dik 
cussion of principles and insight into sequenes | 
of development we have on these two subjects, 
One good example—others might be brought 
forward—of skilful brevity in conveying much 
is the sketch of the influence of Spain on 
Counter-Reformation. It is no part of 
writer’s purpose to trace the inner history of 
Christian thought and devotion: what 


Se 


have here is Christianity aur prises with 


man’s outward existence and with his varie 


| ously modified social and political necessities, 


Mr. Gardner-Smith’s account of the Church 
under the Roman Empire—he having 4 
little more room to turn about in, as it were 
—is somewhat easier reading. He is hardly 
quite just to St.John Chrysostom, we think, 
Should not something be said of him as a 
theologian, whose work even yet has life 
in it? Was it not because his charm and 
beauty of character (not mentioned here) 
were so great as to be thought dangerous that 
he was to be transferred from Koukousos to 
more remote Pityous? Sometimes there is 
a touch of the fantastic about this author's 
suggestions—as where he regrets that ‘‘going 
to church ’’ and having a dinner party = 
once, he says, closely associated—have come 
‘“to represent quite separate and perhaps 
contrasted activities.’’ But on the whole, we 
should expect the teachers for whom he i 


| primarily oa, hg use his work with profit 
Cities and Universities. The book is, there- | 


and gratitude. He supplies, what we com 


| sider in a book of this kind to be of the 


| greatest advantage, 
| events with dates. 


a table of important 
We regretted finding 


/nothing of the kind for the Middle Ages 
better proportion, could have been attained— | 


We regretted, also, the lack of an index. 
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